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Regional literature, including political literature, is pro- 
lific in the South. But to survey those political writings by 
themselves would place southern theory out of perspective. 
After all, it is more important to know that southern 
thought is in the general political current of American 
thought than it is to know what are the peculiarities of 
southern political thought. Comparably, it is more im- 
portant to know that political thought in the United States 
is a part of the general current of thought of western civili- 
zation than it is to know what are the distinctive currents 
of American thought. This last statement as to the general 
content of American thought will doubtless not be accept- 
able to Col. R. R. McCormick and the Chicago Tribune. 
Equally, the statement as to southern thought will probably 
not be acceptable to those who lay greatest emphasis upon 
the southern tradition, such as those of the authors of [’lU 
Take My Stand,: who, like Allen Tate, still emphasize the 
uniqueness as well as the continuity of the southern tradi- 
tion. The position taken herein is that of Francis W. 
Coker when he asked the question, ‘“‘Are There Distinctive 
Political Traditions for the South?” 2 The answer is, yes— 
there are distinctive traditions but these are not unique. 

In support of the idea that southern political theory is 
not unique, I have stated elsewhere * that there are four 
main currents of southern thought. First there is the 
liberal tradition of Thomas Jefferson. This tradition em- 
phasizes government policies which will be broadly bene- 
ficial to the people; and a government controlled by the 
people. It is the liberal and democratic tradition. This 
policy was originally associated with states’ rights, but in 
the Jeffersonian tradition states’ rights are but the means 
to an end. Subsequently, at the end of the nineteenth and 


*By Twelve Southerners (New York, 1930). 
? JOURNAL OF POLITICS, Vol. 2, pp. 3-23 (1940). 


’“Trends in Southern Thought’, paper delivered before Southern 
Political Science Association at the annual meeting, November 7, 
1947. Also cf. Coker, loc. cit. 
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in the twentieth century when states’ rights are no longer 
consonant with a broad popular program, the Jeffersonian 
tradition changes to one of liberal nationalism. Finally, 
this is a national as well as a southern tradition. 


The remaining three traditions have had influence in a 
conservative direction. The second of the southern tra- 
ditions is that of conservative nationalism as typified by 
John Marshall and by George Washington. This tradition 
is based on the idea that national policies beneficial to trade, 
commerce, industry and agriculture are desirable and that 
through building the strength of these groups the people 
generally will benefit. This tradition stressed that political 
control should be in the hands of the property group, which 
was assumed to be necessary because this group alone had 
the necessary wisdom and experience to govern. This is 
likewise a national tradition, and one that is still alive today. 


The third of the main currents of southern political 
thought, also conservative, is that of localism as typified by 
John Taylor.t Here we have the ideal of states’ rights, but 
states’ rights in which the dominant property group is to 
exercise a benevolent control through the state govern- 
ments. In the case of Taylor this is all within the frame- 
work of agrarianism, but Taylor is writing in a period when 
agriculture is dominant. From him stem two present 
divergent southern groups—the present day agrarians, and 
also the present day states’ rights industrialists. This last 
group was founded by Henry W. Grady. Admittedly Taylor 
would be surprised to find himself coupled with this group, 
but it is here placed in the Taylor tradition insofar as 
Taylor stands for the leadership of the dominant property 
group within the framework of states’ rights. This is 
also a national trend as well as a southern one. 

The fourth school in southern theory is that of John C. 
Calhoun, George Fitzhugh, and the other fire-eaters. It is 
an extreme theory of states’ rights, combining the ideas of 
laissez-faire and of Greek democracy, with racism. And it 
is still alive today, especially in its racial aspects. 

To enumerate the above trends in southern thought is to 
demonstrate at once that three of these four trends can as 


*Cf. his Arator (Georgetown, 1813) and An Inquiry into the Prin- 
ciples and Policy of the Government of the United States (Fred- 
ericksburg, 1814). 
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much be termed national as southern. Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and Marshall are much more often considered as 
national than as southern political figures. Even John 
Taylor is accepted by agrarians of any section. But through- 
out most of the history of the South, the influence of the 
ideas of these first three groups is far stronger than the 
influence of Calhoun and Fitzhugh. The obvious excep- 
tion is found during the period of the Civil War when the 
ideas of the last two writers predominated. These two 
writers represent the only school which is distinctly south- 
ern in scope and the one to which the term “southern tra- 
dition” usually refers. All of this means that excepting 
the race question, southern thought today is not far apart 
from currents in the nation at large. Agrarianism, long an 
important influence, receives less proportionate emphasis. 
In 1942, Virginius Dabney was able to point out that the 
output of industry in the South was valued at two and a 
half times the output of southern agriculture.® 

All political writings in the South since 1930 have been 
influenced by the economic developments since that time. 
The depression which started in 1929 led to a restatement 
of ideas as well as to the formulation of many new pro- 
posals. This is the most important single factor in the 
period 1930 to 1940. Subsequently, the entrance of the 
United States into World War II and the period of post- 
war prosperity from 1945 until the present (1948) have 
been the dominating influences. These dates should be 
borne in mind in considering the ideas of the past twenty 
years. The impact of these events appears on both liberal 
and conservative thought. 


CONSERVATIVES 


Conservative southern thinkers have divided into several 
groups. All usually have in common, an opposition to 
federal regulation. The most important of the conserva- 
tive elements usually represent the industrial point of view. | 
Following the lead of Henry Grady, the South has con- 
tinued its drive for the establishment of industry. It has 
not been unusual for southern states to exempt new indus- 
tries from taxes for a period. In addition, Mississippi has 


> Below the Potomac (New York, 1942), p. 279. But the southern 
population continues to be predominantly rural. 
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adopted a plan of Governor Hugh L. White in 1936 which 
authorizes local units of government to build plants for new 
industries. This plan was in operation under state law 
from 1936 until 1940; and after a lapse of four years it was 
revived in 1944. By the spring of 1947, under this plan, 
fifty-two local governmental units had been authorized to 
issue bonds for building plants to be occupied by new private 
industries.® 

Two organizations representing the point of view of 
Southern Industry have been established. The first of these, 
the Southern States Industrial Council was founded in 
1932. The second, the Southern Association of Science and 
Industry, was founded in 1941 for the purpose of coordinat- 
ing all agencies in the South seeking to promote new 
industry and the expansion of old industry. It has also 
stressed the need for coordinating research programs with 
the expansion of southern industry. The Southern States 
Industrial Council has generally differed little on national 
policies from the National Association of Manufacturers. 
In 1947, for example, it adopted a resolution opposing any 
grants under the Marshall plan to countries having policies 
of socialism.? The Southern States Industrial Council has 
published pamphlets on many subjects and has supported 
the general position of the Southern Governors Conference 
on such matters as freight rate differentials. 

An influential spokesman of the extreme conservative 
industrial point of view has long been the Manufacturers 
Record. This magazine, with considerable support from 
industrialists, judging by the letters carried, has maintained 
its position since 1882. Its policies differ from those of 
such organizations as the National Association of Manu- 
facturers but little. On the other hand, it definitely differs 
from many of the southern farm groups in supporting a 
high protective tariff. In 1930, for example, an exchange of 
letters with Senator Joseph R. Grundy pledged support for 
a general increase in the tariff providing the Republicans 
would support a tariff on raw materials. The open shop is 
consistently advocated. In 1933, the anti-trust laws were 


* Manufacturers Record, March, 1947. 

7 [bid., Dec., 1947, p. 63. 

§ Manufacturers Record, March 20, 1930. 

*Ibid., January 30, February 6, 1930; June, 1933; December, 
1947; June, 1947. 
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attacked prior to passage of the NRA.!° The National 
Industrial Recovery Act received general support except for 
the famous clause 7A, which was attacked as providing for 
the closed shop.!! At the time of the depression the recom- 
mended program was: lowering manufacturing costs by 
cutting either wages or taxes,’ reduction of agricultural 
acreage through voluntary action of the farmers, and adver- 
tising to promote the sale of products.13 Sound money was 
advocated and revaluation of the dollar opposed.’4 This 
sums up to a general program which would permit price 
fixing agreements among business enterprises and would 
provide for a minimum of supervision by the government. 

The general program advocated for southern agriculture 
naturally resulted in divisions among various agricultural 
groups. Some joined with the manufacturers in advocating 
protective tariffs for agriculture as well as for manufactur- 
ers. But most farm groups demanded government aid in 
the form of some measure for parity prices. Later, these 
ideas were reflected in such legislation as the Bankhead Act 
and the parity price guarantees which still continue. Other 
farm groups continued to advocate free trade.’® Prior to 
the New Deal even such drastic remedies as a farm strike 
were proposed.!® 

In the post-war period the position of the southern farm 
bureaus has not differed greatly from that of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. In the 1946 election the opera- 
tions of the Political Action Committee of the CIO were 
generally attacked.17 Continuation of federal guarantees 
for agricultural prices was approved.!® Legislation was 
demanded which would remove price ceilings from all classes 


” Ibid., January, 1933. 

4 Ibid., June, July, and October, 1933. 

” Ibid., January, 1933. 

* Tbid., February 27, 1930, and January 2, 1930. 

* Ibid., February, 1933. 

%* Cf. Peter Molyneaux in the Texas Weekly, 1930-1936; and his 
What Economic Nationalism Means to the South (New York, 1934). 

* Huey P. Long, Every Man a King (New Orleans, 1933), pp. 
263-265. 

“Florida Farm Bureau Bulletin, May 1946, p. 2; also ibid., 
January 1946, p. 1. 

8 Ibid., January, 1946. 
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of agriculture products.!9 While controls were advocated 
to assure minimum farm prices, the general American 
trend toward a controlled economy was attacked. Farm — 
cooperatives, however, were approved.”° In the field of 
foreign policy a protective tariff has been supported for 
agriculture 2! but it was recommended that before any 
additional loans were made to Britain she should be re- 
quired to increase her quotas for American tobacco and 
lower duties to the same rate as she has granted to her 
dominions.?? 


AGRARIANISM 


A still more extreme solution to the problems of the South 
was proposed by a small group of agrarians. By 1930, the 
economic collapse caused a revival of the conservative pro- 
gram of pure agrarianism. This position was largely 
romantic and never represented the ideology of any large 
group of southern thinkers. It did, however, receive elo- 
quent statement in 1930 by the twelve Southerners who 
wrote I’ll Take My Stand. This group took the position that 
the South was suffering in the depression from an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to ape the industrial North. In doing so 
it had abandoned the true southern heritage of agrarian- 
ism. At the same time it was abandoning its ideals. Lead- 
ership in society comes from an educated aristocracy exer- 
cising leadership over the yeomanry. All would derive 
strength from working the soil. (A difference appears 
among the writers as to land distribution; some favor 
small holdings. Practically all are agreed, however, that 
the status of the Negro would be that of laborer.) He 
would be protected by the revival of the spirit of noblesse 
oblige. All this is necessary so that the South may recover 
her soul. Meanwhile she is being punished for abandoning 
“the Southern Religion.” 

The writers who hold and continue to hold this series of 
doctrines are writers of belle lettres rather than social 
scientists. Allen Tate is probably the most consistent 
writer who holds this point of view down to the present. 


* Ibid., January, 1946. 
® Ibid., March, 1946. 

* Tbid., January, 1946. 
* Ibid. 
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In two essays that appear in the collection Reason in Mad- 
ness *3 he identifies his system of thought with that of 
Hilare Belloc and the conservative English traditionalists 
and distributionists. He attacks the liberal tradition of 
modern thought because: ‘‘The dominating structure of a 
great civilized tradition is certain absolutes—points of 
moral and intellectual reference by which people live, and 
by which they must continue to live until in the slow crawl 
of history new references take their place’.24 Further, he 
places Thomas Aquinas at the ‘“‘very apex of our ‘tradi- 
tion’’”’.25 Tate professes to follow the historical method 
to find the proper tradition. He feels that in contrast with 
the present the naturalistic principle of the traditionist 
will lead back to an acceptance of the “moral standards and 
human liberty of the twelfth century’’.2° In this way those 
absolutes are found which give unity to human life. In 
this society there will be a laissez-faire economy, for: 


The traditional society is based upon property, and property 
means not only ownership but control; not only economic privilege 
but moral obligation; not only rights but duties; not only material 
welfare but moral standards. And property means all this because 
the joint fact of ownership-control resides in the human character 
and is commensurate with human character. .. . 

A society based upon property will pass on its heritage in a 
concrete form, and this concrete form, property, which means moral 
control of the means of life, is the medium in which tradition is 
passed on.” | 


From these statements we would expect that Mr. Tate 
should be an idealist, finding his absolutes in the experience 
of Christianity. Although he takes this position in most 
places, his earlier quoted statement that these absolutes will 
be replaced by ‘‘new references” in the “slow crawl history” 
is hardly consistent with idealist orthodoxy. 


Applying this doctrine to the South, Mr. Tate declares in 
another essay that the old South did not achieve the perfec- 
tion of his system. Consequently, he wants a modifica- 


*° (New York, 1941). Cf. “Liberalism and Tradition’, and “What 
is a Traditional Society?,” pp. 196-230. 


* Ibid., p. 203 
* Ibid., p. 204. 
*° Ibid., p. 205. 
* Ibid., p. 209. 
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tion of the actual southern tradition. In the Civil War, “‘the 
South would not have been defeated had she possessed a 
sufficient faith in her own kind of God.” 28 Ordinary poli- 
tical means are not adequate to achieve the type of society 
the South should have. In his words: 


How may the Southerner take hold of his tradition? 

The answer is: by violence. ... 

. . . This method is political, active, and in the nature of the 
case, violent and revolutionary. Reaction is the most radical of 
program... .” 


ANTI-DEMOCRATIC CONSERVATIVE THOUGHT 


Under many guises the depression of the 1930’s revived 
various types of movements which openly or covertly de- 
parted from the democratic tradition. After his transfer 
into national politics Governor Huey Long became the most 
prominent apologist for this type of thinking. While 
Long unquestionably did much for the state of Louisiana 
by way of public improvements, his tactics went further 
than those of the normal political machine.*° His program 
included a strong government policy based on share the 
wealth. He proposed a program that would place a ceiling 
on individual incomes of $1,000,000 a year and a ceiling on 
inheritances of $5,000,000. He advocated these and other 
phases of his program in a newspaper, The American 
Progress,?! which he founded in 1933. His aims are also 
outlined in his Every Man A King and in My First Days 
in the White House.22 Under him, Gerald L. K. Smith 
learned the program which he has been advocating ever 
since. Since the death of Huey Long, Smith has empha- 
sized even more the ideas of so-called one hundred per cent 
Americanism, racial supremacy, and related programs and 
has sought to transfer the movements to a national scale.#8 
The Christian Americans have become one of the chief 


* Reactionary Essays (New York, 1936), p. 189. 
* Ibid., pp. 189-190. 


For a more favorable view of Long, see Robert Penn Warren, 
All the King’s Men (New York, 1946). 


* (New Orleans, Louisiana). 
° (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1935). 


% Stetson Kennedy, Southern Exposure (New York, 1946), pp. 
187ff. 
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groups advocating such programs in the South, and there 
is considerable similarity between the ideas of this group 
and those expressed by Senator W. Lee O’Daniel in his 
O’Daniel News. Finally, the Ku Klux Klan is always 
with us. 


LIBERAL INTERPRETERS OF THE SOUTH 


The most inclusive statement of the southern liberal 
position has come from the ex-governor of Georgia, Ellis 
Arnall. In his The Shore Dimly Seen + he has stated the 
general position of southern liberalism in the present time. 
In many respects this is also a somewhat belated statement 
of New Deal philosophy. Both in his book and in his admin- 
istration Arnall has also advocated participation by the 
Negro in voting. This stand distinguishes him from most 
other southern liberals who have not been willing to go so 
far. His economic ideas depart from the program of 
regulated capitalism, as advocated by Senator Claude 
Pepper, by the Americans for Democratic Action and by 
the Southern Conference for Human Welfare. He differs 
from most other thinkers in the United States in proposing 
a form of distributist philosophy based on trust-busting 
and cooperatives. In this he is in part at least a follower 
of Thurman Arnold. He shows similarity with the pro- 
gram earlier advocated by Herbert Agar in his essay in 
Who Owns America?.2> The remaining essays in this par- 
ticular volume are more closely related to orthodox 
agrarianism. 

Arnall in a recent essay has pointed out that in addition 
to the traditionalist approach the South also has a consist- 
ent strain of liberalism.** This same position has been 
taken by Virginius Dabney in his Liberalism in the South.** 
William G. Carleton has also written on this point. He has 
shown that the South is more liberal on economic ques- 
tions than other sections of the country with a comparable 
agricultural background. His statement is based both on 
an examination of the theories advanced and also the voting 


“(New York, 1946). 


% Herbert Agar and Allen Tate, Who Owns America (New York, 
1936), pp. 94-112. 


*% Southwest Review, Vol. 33, pp. 1-4 (1948). 
7 (Chapel Hill, 1932). 
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behavior of congressmen.®8 The best general appraisal of 
southern thought, written from the liberal point of view, 
is W. J. Cash’s The Mind of the South.2® Another inter- 
pretative work taking a broad view of the southern heritage 
is B. B. Kendrick and A. M. Arnett’s The South Looks at Its 
Past.*° 


LIBERAL REGIONALISTS 


Since the 1930’s, the broadening of democracy to include 
programs of social security and federal regulation of 
working conditions has received support in the South. 
This general point of view is reflected by most of the 
writers in a symposium, Culture In the South.*! In this 
volume Charles W. Pipkin writes of the need for both state 
and federal legislation for social security; George Fort 
Milton urges a two-party system with one party committed 
to a liberal program of “a new view of the purposes and 
duties of the commonwealth” ; and George S. Mitchell writes 
of the growth of labor unions.‘ These are points of view 
which depart from the older laissez-faire tradition of states’ 
rights. 

An important contribution to the South’s thinking about 
itself and its politics has resulted from the _ regional 
approach to the study of southern questions typified in the 
writings of many southern sociologists, economists, and 
other social scientists. Perhaps the best statement is con- 
tained in Rupert B. Vance’s Human Geography of the 
South which appeared in 1935.42 He has stressed the im- 
portance of a broad consideration of political and social 
problems on a pragmatic basis. These problems are to be 
considered against the background of the regional resources, 
industries, and the distribution of wealth in the region. 
Unlike those studies which emphasized primarily the heri- 


% “The Conservative South—A Political Myth”, Virginia Quar- 
terly Review, Vol. 22, pp. 179-192 (1946) and “Why Call the South 
Conservative’, Harper’s, Vol. 195 (No. 1166), pp. 61-68 (1947). 


(New York, 1941). 

“(Chapel Hill, 1935). 

“(Chapel Hill, 1935). 

“ Ibid., pp. 646-677; 115-125; 629-645. 

“(Chapel Hill). Also for a standard economic geography see A. 


EK. Parkins, The South, Its Economic-Geographic Development (Lon- 
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tage of the South in terms of agrarianism, this regional 
approach makes available factual data. So compelling is 
much of this data that it has served to call forceful atten- 
tion to such problems as those of soil erosion, tenancy, 
wage standards, and housing. The inability of state gov- 
ernments to finance programs which can cope with such 
problems has pointed to the acceptance of federal programs. 
In turn, this point of view has stimulated local coopera- 
tion with broader phases of regional planning. Such polli- 
cies have been reflected in the general program of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and in the regional policies con- 
cerning agriculture sponsored by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Senator Claude Pepper shows the 
influence of these ideas also.* 

The regional approach received further stimulus with the 
appearance in 1936 of Howard W. Odum’s Southern 
Regions.*®> This work is more romantic than the other 
writings cited. 

A number of other studies such as those of T. J. Woofter 
and A. F. Raper on tenancy provide specific data.4® Gerald 
W. Johnson in The Wasted Land* has written a more 
popular work on the tenancy problem. Emory Q. Hawk 
in his Economic History of the South presents much per- 
tinent data on the problems of the South.*® 

Finally, much of this material is reflected in the Report 
on Economic Conditions of the South.*® This much con- 
troverted Report set forth a program of action for the 
federal government. It made explicit the need for national 
policy to take care of many of the problems which had been 
outlined in many of the regional studies. While violent 
exception was taken to this Report by many southerners, it 
became the basis for much of the thinking by southern lib- 
erals. Immediately following the appearance of this Report, 
the Southern Conference for Human Welfare was founded 


“<A New Deal in Reconstruction”, Virginia Quarterly Review, 
Vol. 15, pp. 551-560 (1939). 

“(Chapel Hill). 

*“7T,. J. Woofter, Landlord and Tenant on the Cotton Plantation 
(Washington, 1936), and A. F. Raper, Preface to Peasantry (Chapel 
Hill, 1936). 

“(Chapel Hill, 1937). 
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for the purpose of mobilizing southern opinion to take 
action on many of the questions raised. Since 1938, this 
Conference has published a number of pamphlets; and a 
monthly bulletin, The Southern Patriot, has appeared since 
1942. 

The Southern Conference has also called for abolition of 
the poll tax and has specifically pointed out that the Negro 
should receive the ballot. A considerable volume of the 
material of this organization has stressed the point of view 
that the economic condition of the Negro is tied in with 
the general level of southern prosperity. So long as poli- 
cles are pursued which follow a program of lower pay for 
the Negro, so long will general conditions of poverty effect 
the white laborer and the South generally. Increase in 
educational expenditures for both Negro and white educa- 
tion has also received attention. The program of the 
southern Conference for Human Welfare has advocated 
labor unionization as the solution for many of the prob- 
lems connected with the standard of living. Politically, the 
Southern Conference moved to the left of the CIO-PAC in 
the 1948 campaign, supporting the new party of Henry 
Wallace. 

Regionalism as a part of national economic planning has 
been stressed in works on the Tennessee Valley Authority.®° 
All of these point out that despite national direction, the 
TVA, as a regional authority, has actually in its operation 
strengthened popular participation in government. Fur- 
ther, by cooperating with local units of government, these 
local units, too, have had a part in the programs for im- 
provement of regional health, conservation, location of new 
industry, and the solution of other regional problems. Thus 
the TVA has been vastly more than an electric power 
project.5! On the general economy of the South Harriett 


° David E. Lilienthal, TVA: Democracy on the March (New 
York, 1944); C. Herman Pritchett, “The Meaning of the TVA”, 
Virginia Quarterly Review, Vol. 18, pp. 561-572 (1942) and The 
Tennessee Valley Authority, A Study wn Public Administration 
(Chapel Hill, 1943). In 1947 the Unamercian Activities Committee 
of the U. S. House of Representatives condemned the Southern Con- 
ference, without a hearing, as a communist front group. Spokesmen 
for the Conference denied communist control. 

*t Also cf. Alex T. Edelmann, ‘‘The TVA and Inter-Governmental 
Relations”, American Political Science Review, Vol. 37, pp. 455ff. 
(1943). 
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L. Herring has written her Southern Industry and Regional 
Development.®? 


SECTIONALISTS 


In contrast other writers have carried regionalism so 
far that it has almost become particularism or sectionalism. 
Many of these have classified the South as an economic 
colony of the North. B. B. Kendrick has written on “The 
Colonial Status of the South’’.52 This idea has also been 
generally prevalent among the agrarians of I'll Take My 
Stand. It is one of the central themes of Walter P. Webb’s 
Divided We Stand ** and the more recent Revolt of the 
South and West.» In certain cases the idea of southern 
colonialism has rallied all groups to action, as in the pro- 
gram of the southern Governors against freight rate 
differentials.*¢ 


TREATMENT OF MINORITIES 


As one would expect, the question of Negro rights in 
the South has proved to be one of the most controversial 
features of all. On the right, such groups as the Christian 
Americans and the Ku Klux Klan have opposed any action 
on this matter and have generally advocated maintenance 
of the status quo or return to the status quo ante. They 
have been the spearhead of the campaign to continue the 
program of white supremacy with no compromise in any 
direction. Their ideology has emphasized the use of direct 
action where other methods might fail. Their program 
has received general support in such rightist organs as the 
O’Daniel News. They have adopted the obvious tactics of 
decrying all revisionist groups as being un-American, com- 
munist, and—of course—opposed to the southern heritage. 

The moderate conservatives have followed one of two 
policies. On the one hand, there has been the group opposed 
to any change in the voting status of the Negro. This 
group has confined its advocacy to constitutional and legal 


= (Chapel Hill, 1940). 

% Journal of Southern History, Vol. 8, pp. 3-22 (1942). 
* (Austin, 1944). 

= By A. G. Mezerik, (New York, 1946). 
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methods. Another group, as represented by John Temple 
Graves, has proposed that educational and other methods 
be used to raise the level of the Negro but has opposed out- 
side (i.e., Federal) intervention. “. .. Northern agitators 
of the black man are giving a new lease of life to southern 
agitators of the white man’, Graves asserted. The posi- 
tion of this group is that national or northern agitation 
merely arouses rightist groups to violence, that any con- 
cessions involving the Negro will have to come from the 
South and be a product of education of the South.®* In the 
mind of W. T. Couch, while the condition of the Negro 
should be improved, there is racial inequality. Also “...if 
complete elimination of segregation could be accomplished 
overnight the consequences would be disastrous for every- 
one and more so for the Negro than the white man.” 58 
Between the World Wars the most effective moderate 
group concerned with the race question was the old Com- 
mission on Inter-Racial Cooperation. In 1919, following 
the sharp rise of racial conflict on the heels of World War I, 
this body was organized to work on the problem of racial 
cooperation. Composed of Negroes and whites this group 
operated for twenty-five years. It received financial sup- 
port from southern church groups, among others, and dur- 
ing the years of its existence issued over 2,000,000 copies 
of pamphlets and leaflets. At the same time it sponsored 
councils for local cooperation among southern localities. 
Toward the end of World War II, this body was succeeded 
by the Southern Regional Council. The Southern Regional 
Council also brings together Negroes and. whites in the 
same organization. Education is stressed as the means 
for bringing about better understanding. However, a much 
broader social and economic program has been adopted 
than that of the old Inter-Racial Conference. The South- 
ern Regional Council has published many materials urging 
abolition of the white primary, equal educational oppor- 
tunity, publicly financed low cost housing, adequate public 
health agencies, improvement of the courts, and fair em- 


“<The Southern Negro and the War Crisis”, Virginia Quarterly 
Review, Vol. 18, pp. 500-517 (1942). Also see John Temple Graves, 
The Fighting South (New York, 1943), pp. 151-161. 

In R. W. Logan, What the Negro Wants (Chapel Hill, 1944), 
p. xx. Most of the writers in this Symposium do not share this point 
of view at all. 
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ployment practices. Generally, the Council assumes con- 
tinuation of segregation in such areas as education and 
transportation, but urges that adequate facilities and equal 
facilities be provided.5® Through the Southern Regional 
Council moderate Negro organizations together with white 
groups continue to cooperate. 

Hodding Carter, the liberal editor and publisher of the 
Delta-Democrat-Times of Greenville, Mississippi, has writ- 
ten on the race question at length. He states: 


. .. Before the South can conquer its bigotry, its people must be 
better educated, better paid. A higher income level in the South 
would eliminate most of the frictional competition among the sub- 
marginal whites and Negroes. Before these things can come, the 
South must be freed from the economic despotism imposed by the 
North.” 


His point of view is close to that of the Southern Regional 
Council. , 

Of influence on southern political theory is the consider- 
able volume of material on the Negro, much by Negroes, 
which has appeared in the last twenty years. In consid- 
ering the Negro there is often a tendency to discuss this 
group from a frame of reference which is based on pure 
assumption. ‘To avoid this it is necessary to review writ- 
ings based on study of the Negro. What has been written 
provides a greatly increased body of factual information 
about the background of the Negro, his intellectual accom- 
plishments, and the part that the Negro is playing in mod- 
ern America. Under the editorship of Carter G. Woodson, 
The Journal of Negro History began publication in 1916. 
It continues to give attention to the status of the Negro, 
especially throughout American history. In 1931, Howard 
University sponsored The Journal of Negro Education 


° The Southern Regional Council, Its Origin and Purpose (Atlanta, 
1944); “The Southern Regional Council”, Southern Frontier, Decem- 
ber, 1944; Wanted: An Educated South (Southern Regional Coun- 
cil, Atlanta, 1937); Rupert B. Vance, Wanted: The South’s Future 
for the Nation (Southern Regional Council, Atlanta, 1946); The 
South: America’s Opportumty Number One (Southern Regional 
Council, Atlanta, 1945); The Southern Regtonal Council (leaflet, 
Atlanta, 1947). 


° Readers’ Digest, Vol. 50 (Jan., 1947), p. 126; also “How to 
Stop the Hate Mongers in Your Home Town”, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Vol. 26 (November, 1947), p. 45. 
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which has published a number of studies centering atten- 
tion around problems in this field. In 1940, W. E. B. DuBois 
founded a general Negro journal, Phylon, which has been 
published since under the auspices of Atlanta University. 
The most recent history of the Negro, an able work by 
John Hope Franklin, From Slavery to Freedom, appeared in 
1947.61 Other writers who have touched on the general 
status of the Negro have included W. E. B. DuBois who has 
written Black Reconstruction,®*= Black Folk: Then and 
Now,® Dusk of Dawn, and Color and Democracy **—to name 
but a few of his more recent books. A number of other 
studies will indicate by their titles some of the problems 
concerning the Negro which have been discussed. B. G. 
Brawley has written Negro Builders and Heroes and The 
Negro Genius. Charles Spurgeon Johnson has written 
The Negro College Graduate ** and Patterns of Negro Seg- 
regation.** Father John Lefarge has presented the Cath- 
olic point of view in his Inter-Racial Justice.8 Edwin R. 
Embree has written his general works, American Negroes, 
and Brown America.”© The remaining literature on special- 
ized subjects concerning the Negro is equally detailed.”! 
The National Association for the Advancement of Colored 


"(New York). 

“(New York, 1935). 

*®(New York, 1939). 

“(New York, 1940 and 1945). 

*(Chapel Hill, 1937), and (New York, 19387). 

® (Chapel Hill, 1938). Also cf. his The Negro in American Civili- 


zation (New York, 1930); and Patterns of Negro Segregation (New 
York, 1943). 

(New York, 1943). 

*®(New York, 1937). 

(New York, 1942). 

(New York, 1943). 

™ For example Charles S. Mangum, The Legal Status of the Negro 
(Chapel Hill, 1940); Abram Lincoln Harris, The Negro as Capital- 
ist (American Academy of Political and Social Science, 1936) ; 
Horace R. Cayton and George S. Mitchell, Black Workers and the 
New Unions (Chapel Hill, 1939); Herbert Aptheker, American 
Negro Slave Revolts (New York, 1943); Marion Cuthbert, We 
Sing America (New York, 1936); more popular works include 
James Weldon Johnson’s Autobiography of an Ex-Coloured Man 
“(New York, 1927), the various books by Walter White, and the 
recent novels by Richard Wright. 
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People, like the Southern Regional Council, a cooperative 
organization of Negroes and whites, has adopted a much 
more militant position on this whole question. In general, 
this organization represents moderate white and Negro 
opinion on which those moderates outside the South can 
agree. This group has published materials which have 
attacked the problem from a number of angles under the 
theory that the reconstruction amendments to the federal 
constitution should be used to enact the Anti-Lynching 
Bill and a Fair Employment Practices Act, to end segre- 
gation, and to carry out the various objectives of equality 
for the Negroes. Finally, this group, headed by W. E. B. 
DuBois, has presented a petition to the United Nations 
which embraces its theory in some detail.72. This petition 7° 
claims that in the New England states one hundred thou- 
sands voters returned one representative to the House of 
Representatives of the United States Federal Congress. 
The southern average ratio of voters per representative is 
put at twenty-two thousand, with the smallest number of 
voters being four thousand in South Carolina. It is asserted 
that eighty-two per cent of the people in the South do not 
vote. The South is credited with the largest proportion of 
ignorance, poverty, and disease in the United States. The 
United Nations is advised that the total U. S. Negro popu- 
lation is as great as the total number of inhabitants of 
Argentina or Czechoslovakia or of the whole of Scan- 
dinavia. It is pointed out that the number of Negroes in 
the United States is more than twice the total population 
of Australia or Switzerland. The United Nations is also 
advised that this whole matter is as important as many 
of the national problems with which that body is concerned. 
It is argued that the General Assembly of the UN has the 
obligation to initiate studies to consider problems raised 
by spokesmen from minority groups within national states. 
Mr. John P. Humphries, Director of the United Nations 
Division of Human Rights, received the petition and stated 
it would be used in drafting the International Bill of 
Rights." 


% New York Times, Oct. 12, 1947, p. 52. Also cf. ibid., Oct. 19 
and Oct. 24, 1947. 


“An Appeal for Redress”. 
“* Ibid., Oct. 24, 1947. 
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A week after the presentation of the petition by the 
National Association of Colored People to the United 
Nations, President Truman’s Committee on Civil Rights 
made its report to the President on October 29, 1947,” 
published later under the title To Secure These Rights: 
The Report of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights."6 
Subsequently, the President’s message to Congress based 
on this Report has become the basis for violent opposition 
to the program now being led by most of the southern gov- 
ernors and most of the leaders in the Democratic party in 
the South. 


The most extreme position on Negro rights has been 
taken by the National Negro Congress whose program has 
shown general agreement with that of the Communist 
Party. In addition to its concern over minority rights this 
group has emphasized the need for general economic change 
along the line of collective ownership. The general pro- 
gram of the Communist Party proper has been the same 
in the South as elsewhere. Its policy for Negro minorities 
in the United States deserves special attention, however. 
It has gone through several changes. From 1928 through 
the election of 1932, the Communist Party followed 
the resolution adopted at the 1928 meeting of the Com- 
munist International urging that the Negro be viewed as 
a separate nationality and proposing the establishment of 
a separate Negro republic (modeled on the autonomous 
republics of the USSR) within the more heavily populated 
Negro sections of the South. As this program embraced 
a form of separatism which was not in accord with most 
Negro opinion, it was attacked by many Negro leaders as 
an extreme form of segregation. Likewise, this program 
made recruitment of white party members more difficult 
and cooperation with other parties in the South practically 
impossible. Due to these objections and also due to the 
popular front policy that was followed by the Communist 
Party from 1936 to 1946, the idea of a Negro republic 
within the South was abandoned for the time being. Since 
1946, with the return of William Z. Foster to the leadership 
of the American Communist Party, at least a partial revival 
of this program has been proposed. There is still doubt 


* New York Times, Oct. 30, 1947. 
(New York, 1947). 
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as to the acceptability of this program even among the left 
wing of Negro political thinkers. Consequently, the Com- 
munist literature on this subject has not been entirely con- 
sistent.?7 


SOCIOLOGICAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO POLITICAL THEORY 


The studies of sociologists have resulted in several con- 
tributions to political theory. In the first place, much of 
the work of the regional students has been by sociologists. 
In addition, careful studies have been made of the general 
stratification of classes in the South. This has served to 
point out the actual social structure on which the political 
structure of the South is based. Several groups of scholars 
have followed this approach independently. They include 
Allison Davis, 78 John Dollard in his Caste and Class in a 
Southern Town,’”® E. Franklin Frazier in The Negro Family 
in the United States,®° and Gunnar Myrdal in An American 
Dilemma; The Negro Problem and Modern Democracy.*! 
The last of these works is the most searching that has been 
published on the general status of the Negro. 


HISTORICAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO POLITICAL THEORY 


Writings on recent American history and almost all on 
southern history since the Jacksonian period often reflect 
the political theory of the authors rather than objective 
historical fact—if that be ascertainable. This is of interest 
to the political scientist because such works tend not only 
to reveal the thought of the author but also tend to in- 
fluence that of the readers. In this respect the influence of 
historical writing can be compared to that of fiction. Stark 
Young’s So Red the Rose is a romantic novel emphasizing 
the traditionalist approach to the old South. To evaluate 
this work on its literary merits is a problem apart, and 


7 T. H. Kennedy and T. F. Leary, “Communist Thought on the 
Negro”, Phylon, Vol. 8, pp. 116ff. (1947); Benjamin J. Davis, 
“Why I Am A Communist”, Phylon, Vol. 8, pp. 105-116 (1947); 
James Stewart Allen, The Negro Question in the United States (New 
York, 19386); The American Negro and Negro Liberation, both 
(New York, 1932). 

8 Deep South (Chicago, 1941). 

(New Haven, 1937). 

(Chicago, 1939). 

(2 Vols., New York, 1944). 
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rightly so, from that of its political impact. Further, in 
reading fiction one is more likely to enjoy a novel simply 
for its story. 

But romantic history is another matter. Masquerading 
as objective history, it is much more likely to be accepted 
as a reasonable evaluation of past social processes. Con- 
sequently, a recent book like E. Merton Coulter’s The South 
During Reconstruction 1865-1877 82 needs to be seen in 
perspective. In this particular case the comparison with 
So Red the Rose is apt. Regardless of pretensions we have 
here another historical romance in the same vein as the 
novel. Another recent interpretation of a period of south- 
ern history, Francis B. Simkins’ The South Old and New: 
A History, 1820-1947,83 is much superior. While the 
author is. pro-southern, his data in the main are well and 
objectively presented. His point of view is clear, but at 
the same time he presents the facts with reasonable impar- 
tiality. In this fashion one may judge for himself. On 
the earlier period Thomas J. Wertenbaker in his chapters 
on the South in The First Americans ** and William E. 
Dodd in The Old South® provide good interpretations. 
Only these several general works are considered here to 
give examples of the several schools of thought. Other 
historical. works which treat such special topics as civil 
liberties are considered elsewhere in this article. 


ADMINISTRATIVE THEORY 


An important development in political science in the 
South has been the increasing emphasis on public adminis- 
tration and the greater attention given to this phase of the 
subject in the last ten years. In the period after World 
War I administrative reorganization received close atten- 
tion in the North, Middle West, and Far West. With the 
advent of the depression the Brookings Institution was 
called in to make surveys for the introduction of adminis- 
trative organization plans in several states. Following 
this trend an increasing emphasis has been given to the 


? Volume VIII of a History of the South (Baton Rouge, 1947). 
*(New York, 1947). 
* (New York, 1938). 
*(New York, 1937). 
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study of public administration. The orthodox proposals of 
those who advocate the strong governor and integrated 
administrative systems have received endorsement in the 
writings of Roscoe C. Martin and in the publications of the 
various university bureaus of public administration.®® Fol- 
lowing the abuses of the Long regime in Louisiana, Charles 
S. Hyneman raised the question of the validity of the 
orthodox integrationist proposals for state reorganization. 
This thought-provoking article has received wide atten- 
tion since, as questions are raised which have more than 
local application.®? 

James W. Fesler takes the position that no form of admin- 
istrative organization, integrated or not, can determine good 
government. He states: 


Formal structural patterns do not tell the whole story. More 
fundamental than such patterns is the quality of officials who head 
the regulatory departments and of the employees who serve under 
these heads. . . 

The deceivingly simple philosophy, ‘Each community gets the 
government that it deserves and desires,’ summarizes our thesis... . 

The standards will be set by the persons whom the people elect 
as legislators and governors... .* 


This statement introduces another consideration; but 
what then is the best structure; or does structure make no 
difference; or is there no best structure? 


POLITICAL THEORISTS 


Re-interpretations of some areas of political theory, 
especially concerning the South have been proposed by a 
number of southern writers. Traditionally, Jeffersonian 
Democracy has been claimed by the proponents of states’ 
rights theories. This interpretation of Jefferson was chal- 


% “Alabama’s Administration Reorganization of 1939,” JOURNAL 
OF POLITICS, Vol. 2. pp. 486-447 (1940); also Roscoe C. Martin, The 
Growth of State Administration in Alabama (University, Alabama, 
1942); and for a summary of this whole movement University 
Bureaus of Public Administration (University, Alabama, 1946); also 
Robert S. Rankin, Political Science in the South (University, Ala- 
bama, 1946). 


& “Administrative Reorganization: An Adventure into Science 
and Theology”, JOURNAL OF POLITICS, Vol. I, pp. 62-75 (19389). 

*® The Independence of State Regulatory Agencies (Chicago, 
1942), p. 72. 
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lenged in greatest detail by Charles M. Wiltse in his The 
Jeffersonian Tradition in American Democracy.®® He 
pointed out that Jefferson was primarily concerned with 
the service of government to the average man. In an 
agrarian society of small farmers the principle of states’ 
rights accomplished this. But with the advent of large 
scale business and industrialization states’ rights justify 
restrictions upon federal government action and become 
an argument against federal intervention in economic mat- 
ters. To emphasize this as the end which Jefferson had 
in view would merely be to confuse ends and means in terms 
of Jefferson’s thought. Gerald W. Johnson has taken this 
same point of view,®° and it also appears in Herbert Agar’s 
Pursuit of Happiness, a popular story of the rise of Ameri- 
can democracy. Agar states: “Jefferson founded the Dem- 
ocratic Party to promote equality of rights and privileges. 
Such equality, he believed, presupposed democracy in poli- 
tics, and the refusal of special favors in the economic sphere. 
These are Jefferson’s ends, and his only ends. The rest 
of Jefferson’s recommendations are means to secure these 
ends.” ®! In this same vein re-interpretation of the posi- 
tion of other early theorists has been attempted. Dauer and 
Hammond have stated that John Taylor, instead of being 
an extreme Jeffersonian, is to be considered rather an ex- 
treme agrarian and more of an aristocrat than a democrat.* 
Wiley E. Hodges has made a general re-examination of the 
early states’ rights theorists.* 

Walter H. Bennett has raised the interesting question 
of the basis of federalist theories in American colonial 
thought.°* Harvey Wish, Arnaud B. Leavelle, and Thomas 
I. Cook have reviewed the anti-democratic theories in the 
southern background with special reference to George 


®(Chapel Hill, 1935). 

<The Changelings,” Virginia Quarterly Review, Vol. 19, pp. 236ff. 
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*" (Boston, 1938), p. 365. 

® JOURNAL OF POLITICS, Vol. 6, pp. 381-403 (1944). In this 
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Fitzhugh.® These writers have pointed out the similarity 
between Fitzhugh’s ideas on racism and current fascist 
ideology. John H. Hallowell and Rene De Visme William- 
son have attacked theories of relativism in the _ social 
sciences. 


One historical work, C. Vann Woodward’s Tom Watson: 
Agrarian Rebel,” is considered here because of its con- 
tribution to political theory and to the understanding of 
currents in southern politics. In the South the conflict of 
divergent theories of political and economic liberalism with 
majority opinions which uphold racist theories is clearly 
developed by Woodward. This brilliant work brings out 
most clearly the recurrent conflict in southern politics be- 
tween these divergent and conflicting trends. It points up 
more forcefully than any other single work the essential 
conflict which faces the southern liberal, whether a writer 
of theory or a practical politician. Watson was in his 
early career an exponent of the Populist program of eco- 
nomic liberalism. But he was unable to unite the Negro 
vote and the white vote. Under these circumstances he 
retreated after 1900 from his program of advocating Negro 
suffrage and at the same time made many compromises on 
parts of his economic program. He then changed his stand 
and supported White Supremacy, participating in the gen- 
eral southern movement to re-write the southern state con- 
stitutions around restrictions designed to deprive the Negro 
of suffrage. After this change he was successful as a poli- 
tical leader and during much of the period until his death 
dominated Georgia politics. Also, he set the pattern for 
the demagogue who would appeal only on racial questions. 
This pattern, with certain modifications, is repeated to the 


*® Harvey Wish, George Fitzhugh: Propagandist of the Old South 
(Baton Rouge, 1943); and Arnaud B. Leavelle and Thomas I. Cook, 
“George Fitzhugh and the Theory of American Conservatism” 
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present. Currently, with a revival of the movement for 
Negro enfranchisement, this conflict offers a key to an 
understanding of one of the main problems down to and 
including the present. A less sympathetic treatment of 
southern politics is found in Allan A. Michie’s and Frank 
Ryhlick’s Dixie Demogogues. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Clement L. Eaton, a historian, has written an authorita- 
tive work Freedom of Thought in the Old South © which 
has indicated the two conflicting currents of liberalism 
and conservatism as they have operated in the areas of 
freedom of the press, freedom of speech and academic free- 
dom. Francis W. Coker has also pointed to the divergent 
southern trends concerning academic freedom.’° In the 
light of the experiences at the University of Mississippi in 
the 1930’s, at the University of Georgia just before World 
War II, and currently at the University of Texas where 
academic freedom is being continually violated, it is clear 
that many college regulating bodies wish to leave academic 
freedom to the realm of pure theory. 

The most influential writer on civil liberties has been 
Hugo L. Black, Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 
Other aspects of his legal theory deserve treatment but are 
beyond the scope of this article. Since his appointment to 
the bench, Justice Black has participated in a number of 
important civil liberties decisions and has written the 
opinion in some of them. He has held that taxes on mer- 
chants may not apply to those canvassing with religious 
literature.!°! In a minority opinion he has upheld the 
legality of picketing an enterprise under the same owner- 
ship as that against which a strike was in progress.! 
Freedom of the press and freedom of speech is interpreted, 
in a decision which he wrote, as protecting critics of a 
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court from indictment for contempt.!°? He has also writ- 
ten the decision in one of the recent cases invalidating a 
conviction because Negroes were excluded from jury 
service.!°%* In the recent McCollum case he wrote the 
decision which declared that separation of church and state 
precluded religious instruction in the schools. 


THE JUDICIAL PROCESS 


Writings by southern scholars on the Judicial process have 
followed the general trend of scholarship in the country at 
large. Carl B. Swisher has written a constitutional his- 
tory of the United States which traces the growth and 
change of constitutional law under changing historical 
economic and social conditions.!°* Robert J. Harris has 
studied the judicial process, pointing out that constitutional 
interpretation is hardly an exact science.’ In the field 
of administrative law James Hart has contributed to the 
understanding of this growing branch of the law.’ It 
cannot be said that any southern school of thought is de- 
veloped by these authors, nor is such to be expected. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


In the field of international relations most southern 
writers have been internationalists. In this position they 
have again reflected the dominant sectional view. In the 
period prior to World War II we find Denna F. Fleming 
as one of the principal exponents of American participa- 
tion in the League of Nations.!°® Herbert Agar was also 
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one of the early leaders calling for American participation 
in a new international organization.!2° In this work Agar 
and his collaborators stated that in the twentieth century 
democracy on a national basis is no longer possible and 
that the United States must take the lead in a program to 
establish: ‘‘Universal peace . .. on the [basis of the] 
unity of man under one law and one government”.!14 
Keener Frazer advocated much the same program through 
the Southern Council on International Relations and its 
publication The South and World Affmrs. 


CONCLUSION 


The political theory that has been reviewed herein may 
be classified within the four schools of thought discussed 
at the beginning of this paper. The suggested fourfold 
classification is based first of all on the matter of political 
power. On this basis all writers who advocate a program 
of popular control within the democratic process are con- 
sidered as being in the Jeffersonian tradition. This will 
include such groups as the Southern Conference on Human 
Welfare, even though they endorse national legislation to 
accomplish their program. It includes Ellis Arnall and 
the liberal regionalists. Those writers who wish to center 
political power in the few, but within the democratic 
tradition, fall either in the tradition of Taylor or of Mar- 
shall. States’ rights conservatives, whether agrarians or 
industrialists in the Grady tradition, are considered in the 
Taylor tradition. Those preferring a stronger nationalist 
conservative policy follow Marshall. Finally, the extreme 
conservatives draw inspiration from the tradition of 
Fitzhugh. 


During the last twenty years the literature concerning 
the South has been prolix. In this article a very broad 
interpretation has been adopted as to what constitutes 
political theory. However, in understanding southern 
thought today, a broad view of southern writing is help- 
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ful. Certainly, those writings which emphasized the tra- 
ditional view have been greatest in number. In addition 
the most outstanding feature of the period is the re-exam- 
ination which set in with the depression. This produced 
a number of contributions which re-examined the entire 
position of the South and of our society. At least some 
of these writings are based on a careful study of many 
aspects of politics, economics, and the theoretical basis 
for these ideas. The technical study of political science in 
the South has likewise developed rapidly in the last twenty 
years. Also, the whole position of the Negro has been 
subject to much study both by Negro and white groups. 
World War II revived the interest of southern as well as of 
national writers in world affairs. Finally, the close of the 
War has produced a revival of economic prosperity. On the 
part of those writers concerned with current issues, this 
has stimulated a return to orthodoxy. No major new 
trends of a distinctively southern bent have appeared. 
Marxism has appeared—but without any notable southern 
variant. The four currents discussed earlier, the liberal- 
ism of Jefferson, the particularism of Taylor, the conserva- 
tive nationalism of Marshall, and the racism of Fitzhugh— 
all are still recognizable today. Issues take new form, but 
the main theoretical currents continue. 


